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Truth to the Wanderer of the World. 
BY RICHARD FELTON. 


Wanderer why hast thou strayed away 

From the hills and the groves of thy early day ? 
Why hast thou turned from thy simple home, 

Mid the world’s dark ways and its griefs to roam ?_ 
Hast not thy bosom felt sorrow’s power, 

And clouds dimmed the light of youth’s golden hour ? 
Has not the storm swept thy darkened mind, 

And withered the garlands that hope had twin’d? 

For pale is thy cheek and dim is thine eye, 

Since last thou look’d on thy own blue sky. 


“For the form of wealth, and her gorgeous blaze, 
Have I followed the world’s dark griefs and ways ; 
I have followed her steps I have kiss’d her shrine, 
And glad was my heart when I thought her mine ; 
But I saw the bent form and the brow of care, 
And the wrinkles her finger had furrowed there ; 
I saw the pale widow kneel down in the dust, 

And the orphan shriek wild o’er his mouldy crust, 
While wealth looked down with a look of stone ; 
I saw, and I turned from her blazing throne.” 


Such is the splendor of fading earth, 

Such are the sorrows that wealth gives birth, 

Such is the temple it rears on high, 

But built on the widow’s and orphan’s cry ; 
Flowers and incense around are flung, 

And her praises are chaunted by flattery’s tongue ; 
But her march is proud o’er the sigh and tear, 
Hearts that are broken and minds that are dear ; 
Oh! why dost thou stay from thy childhood’s spot ? 
Thou hast sought for peace and hast found it not. 


‘‘] have listened with rapture to fame’s sweet song, 
And I thought I would go where she passed along ; 
The midnight lamp has oft sent its glow, 

On my wasted form and my sunken brow ; 

But I saw a high brow where learning’s wreath 
Was blooming bright for the hand of death ; 

I saw a grave in the alder shade, 

Where the son of genius was hapless laid ; 

I shrank from the garland, though pure in bloom, 
For I saw it but smiied to conceal the tomb.” 


The meteor shines but to sink in shade, 

And o’er the dark tomb are fame’s flowrets laid ; 
Though she causes man’s name on her arch to rest, 
She leaves but deep grief and a fever’d breast ; 

But turn to thy childhood’s haunts again, 

To the hill, to the rock, and the verdant plain. 
There is weeping within thy fond parent’s halls, 
On her wandering son a fond mother calls, 

And a maid looks down from the mountain high, 
The sail of her lover again to spy. 


‘T have toss’d on my bark o’er the billows wild, 

By fortune once more and by hope beguiled ; 

I have fought ’neath my flag on the battle plain, 

Where the life blood was poured out from hearts like rain ; 
I have traversed the cliffs of drear Lapland’s shore, 

Where the eagle shrieks to the tempest’s roar ; 

I have trod green valleys of fragrant flowers, 

Where music made vocal the rosy bowers ; 

But midst them all I’ve not found delight, 

Happiness never has greeted my sight.” 


The violet peeps from the laughing earth, 

With each joyous thing that the spring gives breath ; 
The leaf is now bursting in forest bowers, 

And the sun-shine lies rich on the grass and flowers ; 
Summer is near with her crown of bloom, 

All breath a welcome : come, wanderer, come. 


“Yes, now will I turn to my rustic cot, 

And live mid the joys of that happy spot ; 

Again will I sail o’er my native lake, 

And bound through the paths by the bauk and brake 3 
Again will I list to the sweet toned swell 

Of voices from leaf and wild flowrets bell ; 

Shades are flung rich from each rock and tree, 

And home is blooming in light for me. 

Farewell, ye world, all your joys are vain, 

Here wili I seek peace and light again.” 





[For the Northern Light.]} 
To a Canary Bird, 


On hearing it sing during the funeral services of an infant. 


Hush! pretty warbler, cease thy strain, 
Thy notes discordant fall, 

Where hearts o’erwhelmed with grief and pain, 
Surround the funeral pall. 


Hast thou not mark’d the tearful eyes, 
The mien with sadness fraught ? 

When she who all thy need supplies, 
Thy littie pittance brought ? 


Hast thou not miss’d that cherub face 
From yonder cradle-bed ? 

The spirit’s track no eye can trace ; 
Its dust is with the dead. 


With innocence and beauty rife, 
A father’s tender care 

Recall’d the bud to endless life, 
To bloom perennial there. 


Then wherefore should’st thou cease thy lay ? 
No selfishness is thine ; 

Self leads the mourning heart astray, 
And leaves it to repine, 


Then carol forth thy sweetest song, 
To soothe a mother’s woes, 
Each sympathetic note prolong, 
Till death thy song shall close. 
Albany, July 10th, 1844. 


MAtTILDA. 





Oh come, ’tis the hour! 


Oh come, ’tis the hour of joy*and love, 
All nature smiles in the sun-set ray, 
Through the vocal grove let us pensive rove, 
And view the bright glories of sinking day. 


The west wind sends forth its balmy sigh, 
And the streamlet sounds in its music low, 
While eve’s mild eye looks down from the sky, 
Where the form of day rests in its crimson glow. 


Oh ’tis a sweet and an holy hour, 
And gladness smiles in the pure sweet air, 
And it seems as if spirits of tree and flower, 
Have taken the earth in their peaceful care. 





Talents and Genius.—Who, in the same given time, 


Wanderer come to thy carly home, 

Spring is now spreading around her bloom ; 
O’er beds of flowers the south winds sigh, 
And the lark sings free in the deep blue sky, 


can produce more than others, has vigor ; who can pro- 
duce more and better, has talents; who can produce 
what none else can, has genius, 
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Reformation of the Social System. 


BY S. 8S. RANDALL. 


Physiologists tell us, and our own observation and 
experience amply confirm the assertion, that an imper- 
ceptible but constant process of change is silently going 
on in the human system, from infancy to old age, by 
means of which the entire frame-work of our compli- 
cated organization is gradually remodeled and renewed, 
at certain and frequent intervals, with scarcely a con- 
sciousness On our part of the progress of so important 
a revolution in our physical condition. It is only 
through a process substantially similar to this well- 
known operation of nature, that we can bring our minds 
to look for that ultimate renovation in the political and 
social, no less than in the intellectual and moral condi- 
tion of mankind to which the aroused intelligence and 
benevolence of the age, have directed our hopes. We 
would by no means discourage the efforts or disparage 
the exertions of the advocates of advancement and pro- 
gress. We are not among the number of those who 
regard with apprehension or dismay the indications of 
a future composed of other materials of thought and 
action and motive, than those which now prevail. But 
highly as we appreciate the labors and the motives of 
those of our fellow citizens who would remould and 
reorganize the entire social system—fully as we concur 
in their reasonings on the absurdity, the evil tendency 
and the pernicious results of institutions which origi- 
nated in, and were designed for an age which we are 
accustomed now to regard as one of comparative barba- 
rism—and ardently as we desire to see these institutions 
exchanged for a system more in consonance with the en- 
lightened spirit of christian civilization and better 
adapted to the growth of the inteilect and the heart— 
we are well convinced that generations are destined to 
pass away and be forgotten before the full consumma- 
tion of the designs and wishes of these philanthropic 
reformers, can reasonably be expected. In the mean- 
time much doubtless can and will be accomplished 
through their agency. The social system is far from 
being even now, what it was only half a century since. 
Carrying back our observations, we see as we recede, 
a still greater change—and when we increase the dis- 
tance until we reach the verge of civilization, we 
scarcely recognize ourselves as belonging to the same 
species, so wonderful and striking has been the change 
in all the institutions, manners and habits of society. 
But this change has, for the most part, been slowly and 


> gradually evolved. One excrescence after another has 
» Vanished from the political, moral. and social system, 


¢ and its place has been imperceptibly supplied by a new 
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) combination of the elements of an advancing civiliza- 


tion—and this, in its turn, has given place to another— 


» while a similar process has been going on in every por- 


tion of that great organization which constitutes the 
social and civil compact. 
accustomed themselves to look in upon the operations 
of their own minds and the minds of those by whom 


‘ they are surrounded and with whom they co-operate, 
the various changes of this system are more frequently 
, detected and more nicely scrutinized: and yet it is stil] 
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far easier to trace back those effects which have wrought 


In proportion as men have | 


| quire no extraordinary displacement of the existing 





organic revolutions in existing institutions, to their 
proximate and remote causes, than to predict, much 
more to secure, by any efforts or exertions on our part, 
the immediate or ultirnate results of any observed phe- 
nomena in politics, manners or morals. 

All sudden and striking innovations upon existing 
usages and habits, however salutary they may ultimately 
have proved, have been attended with substantially the 
same effects in the civil and religious, as in the physical 
organization. They have induced an unnatural and 
feverish sensibility, which, in its successive stages of 
excitement and debility, has shaken the system to its 
centre, filled it with anguish and pain, and rendered it 
for a long season, incapable of efficiently resuming even 
its most ordinary and necessary functions. It is easy 
for a philosopher, 2 statesman or a philanthropist, in 
the retirement of his closet to mourn over the errors, 
the weakness and the frailties of humanity, to depre- 
ciate the inevitable downward tendency of the age, and 
to construct a code of ethics, of policy, of legislation 
and constitutionality which properly organized and ad- 
ministered, shall prove an effectual remedy for all the 
evils of a degenerate and worn out system. But the 
long and bitter experience of ages has demonstrated the 
utter futility and hopelessness — the danger and the 
madness of all attempts thus to anticipate and force 
the operations of time, of mature and deliberate reflec- 
tion, and of the conservative influences of advancing 
knowledze and wisdom. By far the greatest and most 


important revolution in the interests and destiny of the. 


race—that to which the impulse was given by the in- 
troduction of christianity--is, even yet, after the lapse 
of more than eighteen centuries, still in the progress 
of development; and every attempt to hasten its con- 
summation, by human agency, on however grand and 
imposing a scale, has hitherto, so faras we are at liberty 
to judge from the results as unfolded on the page of 
history, failed to secure the object in view, however it 
may, in its ulterior consequences, have contributed to 
the advancement of the race. It was, undoubtedly, 
within the power of the Founder of Christianity to 
have re-modeled at once and decisively the whole 
frame-work of society—to have demolished the institu- 
tions, abolished the usages, and exploded the false sys- 
tems of philosophy and religion, which had grown up 
under the shadow of the ancient theology and civiliza- 
tion—and to have substituted in their place, that per- 
fect system, in all its maturity and sublime grandeur, 
the seeds of which he planted during his brief pilgri- 
mage on earth. And if the full and complete triumph 
of christianity over the hearts of men—if the final es- 
tablishment of the Kingdom of Heaven, on earth—-was 
not deemed by the Saviour of Mankind, to require the 
immediate interposition of a power, which He alone 
could adequately and efficiently exert—is there not rea- 
son to believe that the accomplishment of all or any of 
those minor purposes which tend to the amelioration of 
the social state, and to the elevation of humanity—re- 
. . 5 
institutions and interests of the age ? 
The Protestant Reformation at the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, may perhaps be quoted as an in- 
stance where a great popular movement was effected 
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through the direct exertions of a few master spirits— 
where an impulse was given to the cause of human 
improvement, which it has not yet ceased to feel, in 
consequence of the devoted zeal and fearless intrepidity 
of a Luther and a Melancthon, and their co-adjutors. 

The Reformation, however, was itself an effect of 
long pre-existing causes—a consequence of centuries of 
advancement and civilization—the result of a combina- 
tion of circumstances which rendered inevitable a dis- 
memberment of the established church; and which it- 
self was speedily followed by a succession of religious 
sects which have gone on increasing from century to 
century, until the very principles of the Reformation 
itself have apparently become involved in doubt, and 
the necessity for a promulgation of these principles, 
with reference to a large portion of the Protestants 
themselves, has been gravely and strenuously and we 
doubt not, seriously urged. The dissolution of the 
feudal system of the middle ages, with all its accompa- 
niments, and the reconstruction of the fabric of society 


substantially on its present basis, was the slow work of 


time—aided as it has been by the powerful adjuncts of 
christianity and the press. The French Revolution was 
the tremendous and devastating explosion of long pent- 
up elements, for whose escape no channel whatever 
was provided: and long will it be before the interests 
of freedom, of civilization and humanity, will recover 
from the exhaustion and debility consequent upon that 
great event. 

That a thorough and radical reform in a large por- 
tion of the existing institutions and habits of society, 
civil, political, moral and religious, is not only desira- 
ble, but absolutely necessary to the well-being and ad- 
vancement of the race, is undeniable. That this re- 
form will utimately—perhaps in the present century—be 
accomplished, wholly or in part, we see no reason se- 
riously to doubt. But, in our judgment, its accom- 
plishment is to be looked for from the gradual and or- 
dinary operations of principles deeply seated in our 
common nature—from the rapid advancement and ex- 
pansion of knowledge—and from the more general dif- 
fusion among all ranks and classes of society, of the 
means of physical comfort and enjoyment, and the re- 
moval of the numerous and irritating sources of igno- 
rance, of error and of crime. Those whose aspirations 
for the improvement and elevation of society, are the 
most uninterrupted and constant — those who are the 
most efficiently engaged in the benevolent undertakings 
of the age, and who desire above all things to embrace 
in their enlightened and comprehensive philanthropy, 
the whole human race, partake of the same powers, 
faculties and energies, with the objects of their ardent 
and self-sacrificing zeal. The latter, no less than the 
former, desire to be happy—to be exempt to the great- 
est practical extent from the physical and moral calami- 
ties which surround them—to be at peace with them- 
selves, with their fellow men and their Creator —to 
crowd into the brief compass of human existence all 
the enjoyment of which it is susceptible—and to be as- 
sured of an interminable future where all the faculties 
and energies of their nature may be developed and per- 
fected. Why then do they not co-operate in the great 
work of mental, moral and social regeneration? Sim- 





piy and only because their hour has not yet come. The 
circumstances by which they are surrounded impose, as 
yet, an insuperable barrier to such a movement as the 
exigency demands. To attempt it would be to fail, 
and to postpone, perhaps indefinitely, its accomplish- 
ment. They are not yet free from the wheels of that 
complicated and intricate machinery of existing inte- 
rests, institutions and habits, which continue cease- 
lessly to revolve, more and more harshly and discord- 
antly as its antiquated and cumbrous organization renders 
it less and less fitted to subserve the purposes of its 
construction. Remove from them as rapidly as you will, 
those restraints and fetters which now clog their free 
action as rational and sentient beings: give them the 
time, the means and the opportunity of reflection and 
improvement—of physical comfort and moral elevation 
and confidence —break down the formidable barriers 
which virtually exclude them from companionship with 
their kind on a footing of equality and mutual recipro- 
city of interest and regard— treat them as brethren of 
the same common family, and teach them practically 
as well as theoretically that your interests and hopes 
are theirs, and their embarrassments, their difficulties, 
their sorrows and afflictions yours—and you have done 
all that man can do to bring about the social, moral and 
political renovation of humanity. The results will de- 
velope themselves as speedily and as fully as the inte- 
rests of society require. But to expect the practical 
demolition of institutions which have been the slow 
growth of centuries —the immediate abandonment of 
habits and customs and usages, however at variance with 
sound reason and true philosophy, which have ‘ grown 
with the growth and strengthened with the strength” of 
ages,—and the general prevalence of an enlightened 
public and private morality, embracing and compre- 
hending the cardinal interests of mankind—at a pe- 
riod when the extremes of the body politic and social 
are still at such an immense remove from each other, 
argues to our mind an utter inability to comprehend the 
fundamental principles upon which the moral govern- 
ment of the Universe rests. ‘* Men do not gather 
grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles.” When we 
calmly and considerately reflect upon the disparity be- 
tween the condition of that large class of community, 
abounding in the great capitals of civilized Europe and 
not wanting in our own, which physically and mentally 
are elevated but in name above the brutes, and those 
who move in the higher circles of rank, of affluence, 
of knowledge and mental and moral power, we shall 
no longer wonder at the inefficiency of every appeal to 
interests, so diverse, in behalf of the re-construction 
of society. When we follow the countless throng of 
over-taxed, weary, half-starved, thoroughly brutalized 
laborers of the mines, the collieries and manufactories 
of civilized and christian England, to their lairs, and 
witness the wretched and revolting scenes which await 
them, without interval, from infancy to maturity,— 
nay, to come nearer home, when we attempt to estimate 
the heavy and crushing weight of labor, of care, of 
misery and wretchedness which make up the great sta- 
ple of the lives of thousands in our own highly favored 
land, we shall be convinced that any eflective effort to 
remodel the frame work of the political and social or- 
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ganization of community, must be preceded by a sys- 
tematic and long continued process of individual as well 
as social elevation. 

To revert, then, to the simile with which we set out, 
the entire life-blood of the social system must be pu- 
rified, strengthened and oxygenated, before the waste 
particles which have accomplished their destiny, and 
become not only useless but positively noxious, can be 
effectually carried off, and their place supplied by new 
and wholesome materials adapted to the renovation and 
healthful action of every portion of the fabric. This 
process will be found to require not only a more ample 
and bracing atmosphere, but a general and equal diffu- 
sion of vital air throughout every ramification of the 
body politic, social and moral. It is not enough that 
here and there an avenue should exist by which a mea- 
sured, meagre and scanty supply of the essential ele- 
ment of life and growth and progress, may be admit- 
ted at uncertain and irregular intervals. It must be 
uniform, free, abundant, invigorating, and permanent. 
Every source of impurity must be removed: every 
noxious exhalation prevented or neutralized. But this 
will be of no avail, unless the nourishing food of intel- 
lectual, moral and religious knowledge and wisdom, is 
regularly and plentifully imbibed and incorporated into 
the system—penetrating every part—strengthening, re- 
viving and reanimating all its energies, and compacting 
and maturing its proportions in harmony with the great 
design of its existence. Aided by these influences, we 
may rationally and without presumption look for the 
highest results of social, political and moral organiza- 
tion. Without them, we may indeed witness at inter- 
vals of greater or less duration, the spasmodic action of 
the system, in its attempts to regain a healthy vitality ; 
but we shall look in vain for that permanent well-being 
which alone indicates the possession of a vigorous and 
justly balanced constitution. 





Summer. 


Tis summer, earth is green and bright, 
And smiles beneath her golden light ; 
The rose is blushing in the bower, 
And beauty’s spirit hails the hour. 

Her mild and stainless throne is set 
Within the lowly violet, 

And on the mountain’s lonely breast, 
From men and all their cares at rest. 


Tis summer, and the sparkling wave 
Is sleeping in its coral cave, 

With murmuring soft like evening sigh 
Of zephyr’s lyre, the waters die ; 
Along the silver coast and clear, 

Is heard the song of mariner, 

As glides with motion slow his skiff, 
Along the dark and beetling cliff. 


Tis summer, and the stainless sky 
Shines in its azure purity. 

Each cloud that spots its tender blue, 
Seems like the christian gliding through 
His beings path, yet looking far, 

To heaven his guide, his hope, his star. 





Francis I, of France, was the first monarch who in- 
troduced ladies at his court. He said, in the true style 
of gallantry, that a drawing-room without ladies, was 
like the year without spring, or rather, the spring with- 
out flowers, 
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Patriotism. 


We commend the following extract from the work of 
a distinguished foreign author, to the careful attention 
of our readers. In these days, when Patriotism is but 
too frequently regarded as synonimous with Demagogu- 
ism—and when the cardinal interests of free institu- 
tions are in danger of being sacrificed upon the altar of 
party and selfish ambition, it is well to fix in our 
minds the fundamental distinctions between a hollow, 
time-serving, hypocritical political economy, whose 
sole standard of truth is based upon the contingency of 
success or failure in an election campaign, and one 
which, resting upon principles of sound wisdom and 
an enlightened prescience of the future, is equally un- 
depressed by temporary failure and unelated by present 
success :— 

‘* We send out-our youth into the walks of active life, 
with a general sense of right and wrong; but the spe- 
cific interpretation, the right or wrong of this or that 
position, under this or that circumstance, is seldom 
inquired into—never taught. We are told that educa- 
tion is intended to form us for society, and yet we are 
actually educated as though we had to pass our whole 
life in acell. We are told, be just—be generous—be 
true: but who tells us, be a patriotic citizen, a pater- 
nal landlord, an honest tradesman, an attached tenant ? 
Who attempts to point out to us in what these qualities 
consist? To talk of the morality of patriotism, appears 
almost as absurd to some, as to descant on the beauties 
of mathematics; yet mathematics have their beauty— 
and shall we say that patriotism, the virtue which ought 
to combine all others, should not be virtuous — should 
not be moral — should have no code — no principle — 
should be left to the shifting of the political elements 
—should be the. guess-work creation of the passing 
hour? There 7s a patriotism, indeed, of which the 
world has never wanted bitter proof—a patriotism which 
has made the very name loathsome—a patriotism whose 
beginning, middle and ending is self— which values 
country in proportion as it can sell it, and party in pro- 
portion as it can use or betray it, stitched up of puny 
expedients for a despicable popularity, a popularity 
which its object itself esteems in proportion only as he 
can coin it into power or gold. In the language of such 
patriots, all words change their meaning; tyranny be- 
comes liberty, and defeated trafficking, honesty, and 
chartered insolence, courage, and rapacious profusion, 
sacrifice, and rehearsed cant, religion, and ever-shift- 
ing change, fidelity to a common cause. All this is of 
the trade, the legerdemain, by which the people in all 
times, from Cataline to Marat, have been cheated of 
their better selves. But thank God! there is something 
better worth living and contending for, than all this. 
If such were necessarily to be the whole game of pub- 
lic life, happy the man who knew only of the game or 
the gamesters from the loopholes of his distant retreat. 
Public life proposes far nobler ends, and I trust also far 
surer and juster means. ‘“ To read your history ina 
nation’s eye,” is something; to feel that posterity will 
not reverse the award, ismore. The approbation which 
speaks not in shouts, but in * the still, small voice” of 
honorable men ; that approbation which was not bought, 
which never will be sold, and which cannot be taken 
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away ; such approbation is worth ambition. It is asso- 
ciated with the virtues; it is given by the just to the 
good. To aim at such, but far more at the virtues by 
which it is to be attained, no matter whether it shall 
be attained or not; this is the purpox of true patriot- 
ism. It looks to realities, and not to names; to be and 
not toseem ; to serve country and posterity, even though 
they should never know by whom they were served. 
True patriotism is above all things Trurs, truth in all 
things, and at all times, and before all men. Itshrinks 
from falsehood to thousands, as from falsehood to one— 
nay infinitely more; in proportion as confidence is be- 
stowed, and detection is difficult, it guards not only 
against all that might betray, but against all that might 
mislead. It is no dealer in pledges which it means to 
break, nor in promises which it cannot keep, nor in 
professions which it knows to be false. It leaves not its 
conscience with its constituents, nor equivocates with 
its duty when beyond their reach. It is no parleyer—no 
casuist between right and wrong, the people and self, 
yesterday and to-day. It has opinions, but they are its 
own, not the livery of a master, nor the fortunate 
watch-word of a day—opinions thought on, acted on, a 
portion of its public character and its mora: being, and 
no more to be torn from it than a portion of life itself. 
It believes in the good sense and right principle of con- 
sistency, well assured that it would not be less a folly 
than a crime to call upon the public to rely, without 
giving them steady ground for reliance. It believes in 
the policy of honesty, in the full and final success of 
honor. In its esteem it is the shortest and safest, as 
well as the clearest road to success. It is a staunch 
hater of all oppressions, no matter from whom or how 
they come: it stands up calmly, but boldly, against all 
encroachments upon popular rights; but not less is it 
the determined foe of that worse and more humiliating 
oppression which, under color of serving the people, 
uses and abuses the people for its own ends of power 
and peace, and once attained flings them back, like 
broken tools to the next adventurer who follows at his 
heels. Nor is it for the people against others only that 
it strives. It knows its duty and their interests better. 
It can defend the people against themselves, and return 
them services for revilings. It has the courage to obey 
conscience, though it stood singly, and to despise dic- 
tation with multitudes at its back. It is no flatterer of 
mob or minister. It tells them equally and openly 
their faults, though at the peril of turning both from 
friends into foes. Above all, it seeks, not by words 
only, but by deeds, to propagate the faith which is in 
¢ it—that holy and noble faith which binds together in 
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one harmeny all that is exalted in life— religion, do- 
mestic happiness, patriotism, poetry, the sense of the 
Beautiful, of the Sacred, and the True. 

‘But it is not in its influence upon the individual 
only that its important consequences deserve to be con- 
sidered. It affects the nation. It raises the whole scale 
of public virtue. It gives a loftier measure for public 
men. Ii strikes at that systematic personality — that 
pettifogging selfishness—which sacrifices millions to the 
individual, centuries to the hour; at that habitual love 

or the little and the low, which disgraces the noblest 
cause, and fritters away in expedients, the most impor- 
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tant interests which can engage mankind. No wonder 
that we should consider it an essential portion of all 
moral education. If we are to have a country—if we 
are to love it, as men should love it—not for its sticks ? 
and stones, for its rocks and rivers, for its heaven above 
or its earth below—but for what it gives—for that air of 
liberty which we breathe—for those institutions which 
are our bueklers and our swords — for those manners, 
minds and characters, which make living country to 
man—then surely, we are bound to teach that by which 
it may be made most worthy of our love, and our love 
most worthy of it—that by which its intellect and moral 
dignity may be most upheld and augmented, by which 
public life may be truly made a constant exertion for ; 
the public good. To teach this is to teach true patriot- ? 
ism; to teach true patriotism is to teach the very es- 
sence of morality; it is giving the commuuity the best | 
assurance we can find for the due exercise of all public 
duty. 5 
** But we should not stop here. Feudalism stopped ? 
at family—ancient morality at country—but the higher 
morality and philosophy of the Gospel embraces Jew 
and Gentile, the common children of the one parent— 
human kind. Our patriotism must expand into philan- 
thropy. Fenelon preached this into the religion of ; 
France—Montesquieu transferred it to her politics and 
philosophy. It is the end and hope of modern civiliza- 
tion, and should, therefore be of modern education, to 
make the lesson a reality—the practical creed of every 
member of the great family of humanity.”— Wyse on 
Education. 





Calumny.—No calumny, however apparently absurd 
and unfounded it may be, was ever uttered, that did not 
make an impression, more or less deep, on the minds of ; 
those who hear it. Amongst the candid, the gener- 
ous, and the good-natured, the impression will be slight ‘ 
—probably soslightthat they are themselves unconscious ¢ 
that any impression has been made at all, till, perhaps, 
some confirmatory rumour, or some other calumny aim- ; 
ed at the same quarter, revives the memory of the first; 
and they find themselves suddenly half way on the road 3 
to believe the whole. This it is that makes small ca- 
lumnies great evils, They act like small doses of poi- 
son, where each is insignificant in itself, but the gross 
amount is fatal; and as a calumny once uttered can nev- | 
er be entirely effaced, and as most people are ready to 5 
help it on its way, before they know whether it is true ¢ 
or false, and very few are just enough to run after it, 
and endeavor to arrest its progress when they discover 
its real character, human beings should consider that ¢ 
every scandalous or cruel accusation or insinuation they 2 
permit themselves against their neighbor is a drop of 5 
aqua tofana in his cup, a dose that is mortal.—Men and 2 


Women. 


Grafting Wax.—The following is from Buel’s Cul- 
tivator :—** One part tallow, two of beeswax, four of 3 
rosin, melted and incorporatedtogether. Ifthe weather 0 
is cold this will require to be softened by immersing ita 2 
time in warm water. Every person owning trees, fruit 
or ornamental, should always have this wax at hand to > 
apply where the bark may get accidentally injured, and 2 
in case of heavy trimming. ‘ 
dudes dncercieags hedaman eae 
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London and Paris. 


_At a recent meeting in London, Mr. Warp, member 
of Parliament for Sheffield, furnished the following in- 
teresting statistics of the trade and business of this im- 
mense city. 

You have a population which has doubled since 1801; 
it was then 888,000 souls; it is now, by the census of 
1841, 1,832,000. You have a town which is five miles 
and a half long, take where you will. but if you meas- 
ure it from Blackwall to Chelsea it is 7$ miles. It 
reaches from north to south 3} miles; it is a perfect 
German principality—a Coburg if you please, or a 
Hesse Homburg in brick. You have a river which, 
from the days of the Romans, has pointed this city out 
as the principal seat of a great trade ; and bridged over 
in every part. 
on your bridges alone. You have docks to hold all the 
ships of the world. The London Docks alone cover 100 
acres of ground, and the vaults hold 65,000 pipes of 
wine. “The West India docks cover 295 acres, and can 
hold 500 large merchantmen with ease. The Commer- 
cial dock covers 49 acres, and is, I believe, exclusively 
confined to the Baltic trade. There are 2950 ships be- 
longing to the port of London alone, of 581,000 tons 
total burden, and manned by 32,000 seamen, The ves- 
sels engaged in the colonial, Irish, and coasting trades, 
including the colliers, and also 360 British vessels, were 
2335. The tonnage of the foreign vessels which enter- 
ed this port in 1840 from Russia, Sweden, Germany, 
France, the Mediterranean, China, and the United 
States amounted to 4,167,104 tons. Upon an average 
of the last ten years London alone has paid £11,000,000 
in custom duties out of the £23,50),000 which the 
whole revenue of that department amountstc. The va- 
lue of the produce which enters and leaves her port ev- 
ery year is reckoned roughly at £80,000,000. There 
are 2000 merchants and brokers within half a mile of 
the Exchange. You have 100,000 houses of business, 
probably half of which have shops attached to them. 
All the details connected with London are on the same 
gigantic scale. The water companies supply 237,000,- 
00 hogsheads every year; and the gas companies fur- 
nish 10,000,000 cubic feet of gas every 24 hours. In 
Smithfield Market there were 180,780 head of cattle, 
and 1,500,000 of sheep, in round numbers, sold in the 
year 1839. Your very paving and sewer rates amount 
to £630,000 a year. The London newspapers consume 
30,000,000 of stamps annually. The steamboats carry 
10,000 passengers every day. ‘There are 1000 miles of 
railway stretching from London into every part of the 
kingdom, and bringing its population into contact with 
all the great cities of the country, completed at an ex- 
pense of nearly £50,000,000 sterling. There are 59 
canals, which cost £45,000,000. The monthly busi- 
ness conducted by the London bankers alone averages 
£87,000,000 in one month. (The recital of these sta- 
tistics produced a marked sensation in the meeting.) 

The Prefect of the Seine, Count de Rambuteau, avail- 
ing himself of the opportunity offered by the election of 
five members of the Chamber of Commerce for 1843, at 
which he presided, presented to the Assembly an expose 
of the financial, commercial and administrative situation 
of Paris during the year about to expire. 


You have spent five millions sterling | 








The tolls. 


levied at the gates of the city down to the 22d of Janu- 
ary, amounted to 31,442,856f. The consumption of 
butchers’ meat during the 11 months ending on the Ist 
inst. was 67,095 oxen, 16,040 cows, 66,067 calves, and 
407,934 sheep. The ordinary exports, and those re- 
ceiving bounties from the Paris custom house, amount- 
ed on the 1st of December last to 117,469,412f. The 
payments into the savings banks amounted to 40,450,- 
716f. and the reimbursements to 34,991,738, leaving a 
balance in favor of the former of 5,458,978f, the entire 
of the investments for Paris alone exceeding now 100,- 
000,000f. The number of failures during the five last 
months was nearly the same as in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1842—viz; 299 instead of 289. The operations 
of the Mont de Piete corresponded nearly with those of 
last year, with this difference, that during the 11 months 
of 1843 just expired, articles to amount of 1,200,000f 
more than in 1843, were redeemed, and that articles to 
the value of 62,000 less were sold. 

The Prefect then recapitulated the various improve- 
ments in progress or completed in 1843. The Hotelde 
Vill terminated exteriorly, would be shortly appropriat- 
ed to its destination. The former edifice only contain- 
ed accommodation for 176 officers; the new one is suffi- 
ciently spacious for 418, who were hitherto located in 
different houses, which the city is now at liberty to dis- 
pose of for at least 5,000,000f. The old building of the 
Court of Accounts has been. fitted out for the Prefecture 
of Police ; the “‘ monumental” flight of steps leading to 
the Church of St. Vincent de Paul, and the lateral 
streets, has been terminated, and the church would be 
opened to public worship in the course of 1844. Anoth- 
er church was to be forthwith commenced on the 
Place Belle Chasse. A new temple, required by the in- 
creasing Protestant population belonging to the Augsburg 
Confession, had been established in the Rue Chauchat, 
and the former buildings of Panthemont would be short- 
ly given to the members of the Reformed Church in 
compliance with the intentions of the Emperor Napo- 
leon. A new prison and a market were in progress of 
construction in the l'aubourg St. Antoine; a fountain 
was being erected on the Place St. Sulpice, that of 
Moliere du Trone was almost entirely restored, and 
funds had been voted by the Municipal Council for the 
embellishment of the important barrier of La Rapee. 
The works executed in in cite had greatly contributed 
to the salubrity of that quarter. 


The Canal de l’Oureq now supplied 1,340 additional 
inches of water, and the Artesian well of Grenelle, 
which furnishes 2,000,000 litres in 24 hours, would soon 
supply the whole quarter of the Pantheon, where ex- 
tensive reservoirs have been constructed. Most of the 
quays, the squares, and some of the widest streets, had 
been planted with trees. During the last ten years the 
city had expended 21,000,000f. in the improvement of 
the streets, or about 2,000,000f. perannum. 3,000,000f. 
will soon be applied to that object, independently of the 
sums required to purchase the houses and ground ne- 
cessary for the enlargement of the central provision 
market or hall, and the avenues leading to it. Several 
new streets had been opened, and the Municipal Coun- 
cil had granted funds to construct one as broad as the 
Rue de la Paix opposite the station ofthe Paris, Versail- 
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les and Rouen rail road. Several houses had been pur- 
chased for the enlargement of the Place St. Sulpice and 
the Rue Vaugirard. An extensive building was erect- 
ing in Rue de la Roquette for the primary school ofthat 
quarter, and upwards of 300,000f. had been expended 
on others throughout the city. The Prefect then pro- 
ceeded to describe the works executed along the quays 
and for the improvement of the navigation of the Seine, 
and concluded by ascribing the increasing prosperity of 
the capital to the maintenance of tranquility, to the in- 
fluence of the laws of liberty, to the progress of the in- 
stitutions founded in July. 





Death. 


I saw him pluck a bud of promise bright, 
Around which twined the fondest hopes and best 
Affections—one who seemed indeed too sweet 
And lovely, long to dwell where care corrodes, 
And chilling frosts of disappointment blight 
The trusting heart—a noble boy, in whom 
No evil passion had yet germ’d, so mild 
And winning were his ways, so lighted up 
With happy smiles his dimpled face, so bland, 
And yet expressive, were his laughing eyes. 
I saw him fade ere three short summers shed 
Their blossoms at his feet, as flowrets droop 
In spring, when neither frosts nor sultry heat 
Hath withered them—tor they are early doomed 
To ripen to perfection, bloom awhile 
In beauty, fade and die. 

Again I saw 
Him lay his icy hand upon a form, 
A cherub form, as beauteous as his. 
No lingering disease had bid the heart 
Prepare to give him up—thus early called 
From those who loved and cherished him. One day 
His gladsome voice we heard, the next his lips 
Were sealed, forever sealed on earth—the eye 
Of bright intelligence was closed, the brow 
So fair and beautiful, no longer beamed 
With smiles and thoughts to bless the anxious eyes 
That fondly watched the dawning inteilect. 
All hushed and still was every feature now, 
And yet death seemed not terrible. I gazed 
Upon the lifeless clay, and fain would see 
The infant spirits wing their happy flight 
To brighter worlds ; and could rejoice that they 
Were borne in innocence away from earth’s 
Alluring vanities, ere sin had cast 
One shadow o’er their path, or sorrow o’er 
The future spread one cloud of growing fear. 
But when another from that happy group 
Was called away, the summons had a sad 
And solemn sound, I ne’er had known before. 
The shroud, the pall, the slow and mournful strain, 
The agony of weeping friends, the hearse, 
The measured tread, the narrow grave, 
The hollow echo of the falling earth, 
All these, howe’er familiar, ne’er oppressed 
My heart and weighed my spirits down as now. 
I saw a young and lovely girl, whose laugh 
Of glee was loudest heard, whose song of mirth 
No seriousness had ever hushed, whose step 
Was lightest in the mazy dance, upon 
Whose polished brow no anxious thought had left 
One trace to tell it ever rested there. 
A few short days were all that now remained 
To her of life, and yet with youth’s gay dreams 
She only saw the future bright with flowers ; 
She e’en had wreathed with many a budding hope, 
The garlands for her bridal hour, without 
A thought that she so soon must lay them by, 
To wear the snowy vestments of the tomb. 


Eternity had ne’er a moment shared, 

Or won a single hour from vanity, 

When death insidious came and cut the last 

Frail thread of life, and she unconscious still, 

Awoke upon its boundless shores. Oh! then 

How dreadful seemed his cold, relentless grasp. 

No ray of consolation beamed upon 

The friends who watched around her bed, for some 

Faint sign of penitence and peace ; and now, 

The selfishness of grief, that one we loved 

In days of health and happiness, was gone, 

No more to gladden with her joyous smile 

The hearts to her by ties of strong and sweet 

Affection bound, was swallowed up in this 

More agonizing thought, that we must mourn 

The deathless spirit, shrouded in a dread 

Eternal gloom. Oh! may the lesson have 

A holy, healing influence on the heart, 

And lead it vain and worldly joys to flee, 

And give its first and best affections up 

To Him who bids his children come and taste 

The fountain of his never dying love, 

Who can all Sorrows heal and wipe all tears 

Away, who will prepare a home for those 

Who trust his name, where death is never known. 
N. J. C. 


4 





Here are beautiful sentences from the pen of Cole- 
ridge. Nothing can be more eloquent—nothing more 
true: 

Comfort of Children.—Call not that man wretched 
who, whatever else he suffers as to pain inflicted, pleas- 
ure denied, has a child for whom he hopesand on whom 
he dotes. Poverty may grind him to the dust, obscuri- 
ty may cast its darkest mantle over him, the song of the 
gay may be far from his own dwelling, his face may be 
unknown to his neighbors, and his voice may be unheed- 
ed by those among whom he dwells—even pain may 
rack his joints, and sleep may flee from his pillow ; but 
he has a gem, with which he would not part for wealth 
defying computation, for fame filling a world’s ear, for 
the luxury of the highest health, or for the sweetest 
sleep that ever sat upon a mortal’s eye. 





Immense Manufacturing Operations.—The Preston 
(Eng.) Guardian mentions the erection of a gigantic 
power-loom shed, said to be the largest in the world, 
and built for Messrs. Ainsworth & Co, It is described 
as follows: ‘* The shed is 359 feet in length by 187 in 
breadth, divided into 39 bays. The roof is supported by 
352 columns. It is calculated to contain 1,650 looms, 
and when complete the number of hands actually em- 
ployed in the room will be 855. The production of the 
looms will average 13,200 pieces, 20 yards each, or 3 
1-5 pieces per minute. This is applied to the weaving 
shed alone, independent of the spinning and other de- 
partments. 


Neat to the love of Flowers is the love of Birds.— 
Teach your children in mercy to spare the nests of the 
harmless little birds, and if you havea heart to bethank- 
ful, it will rise up in unison with the little songster’s 
carol, to think your lot is cast in such a pleasant vale of 
flowers and singing birds. ‘These are some of the many 
things provided to lighten the toil of labor, and it is on- 
ly a vitiated taste, acquired from a false system of edu- 
cation, that prevents us from deriving a great deal of 
happiness from such small acompaniments of the jour- 
ney of life. 
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European Civilization. 


It is probably known to most of our readers that the 
Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, made the tour of Europe last sea- 
son, with the view of familiarizing himself with the ed- 
ucational institutions of the Continent. We take the 
following from the concluding portion of his Report of 
the results of this Tour. It is eloquent, impressive and 
we doubt not eminently true. 
‘* Whatever may be the especial object of the Ameri- 
can citizen in going abroad, still, if his mind is imbued 
with the true spirit of the institutions of his own coun- 
try, he cannot fail, in travelling through the different 
nations of Europe, to find material for the most pro- 
found and solemn reflection. There is no earthly sub- 
ject, in its own nature, of higher intrinsic dignity and 
interest than a contemplation of the different forms into 
which humanity has been shaped by different institu- 
tions. This interest deepens when we compare our 
own condition with the contemporaneous condition of 
other great families of mankind. Tracing back, by the 
light of history and philosophy, these respective con- 
ditions to their causes in some period of antiquity more 
or less remote, we behold the head-springs of those in- 
fluences which have given such diversity to the cha- 
racter and fortunes of different portions of the race. 
We are enabled not only to see the grand results which 
have been wrought out by certain agencies, acting 
through long periods of time, but we are brought into 
immediate contact, and we commune, as it were, face 
to face, with those great principles which bear the fu- 
ture destinies of mankind in their bosom. Whatever 
now is, whether of weal or woe, is the effect of causes 
that have pre-existed ; in like manner, whatever is to 
be, whether of glory or debasement, will result from 
the causes put in operation by ourselves or others. The 
past is a unit, fixed, irrevocable, about which there is 
no longer either option or alternative ; but the future 
presents itself to us as an Infinite of Possibilities. For 
the great purposes of duty and happiness, to-morrow is 
in the control of the weakest of men; but yesterday is 
beyond the dominion of the mightiest prince or poten- 
tate ;—it is no longer changeable by human or divine 
power. The future, then, is our field of action; the 
past is only valuable as furnishing lights by which that 
2. field can be more successfully entered and cultivated. 
For ‘this purpose we study the history of particular 
parts of the globe, of particular portions of our race,— 
of Europe, for instance,—for the last-thousand or two 
thousand years; we learn what manner of men have 
borne sway; we discern the motives by which they 
have been actuated ; we study the laws they have made, 
and the institutions they have established for shaping 
; and moulding their unformed future. We go to Eu- 

rope, or, by other means, we examine and investigate 
$ the present social, ‘intellectual and moral condition of 
2 its people; and here we have the product—the grand 
; result, of men, motives, laws, institutions, all gathered 

and concentrated into one point, which we can now see, 
‘ just as we see the fabric which comes from a piece of 
complicated machinery, when the last revolution of the 
; last wheel rolls it into our hands for inspection. 


@ And what is the result! In a world which God 





has created on such principles of wisdom and benevo- 
lence, that nothing is wanting, save a knowledge of His $ 
commands and an obedience to them, to make every 2 
human being supremely happy—what amount of that ; 
knowledge is possessed, what degree of that happiness ? 
is enjoyed? It is no adequate representation of the 5 
fact, to say, that not anything like one-half of the adult ¢ 
population of Europe can read and write in any intelli- > 
gible manner—and hence are shut out from a knowledge ¢ 
of all history, sacred and profane, and of all contempo- ; 
rary events;—that not one-third are comfortably housed, 
or fed, or clothed, according to the very lowest standard $ 
of comfort amongst the laboring classes in this coun- ‘ 
try ;—that not one individual in five hundred has any $ 
voice in the enactment of the laws that bind him, or in ? 
the choice of the rulers, who dispose of his property, 2 
liberty and life ;—and that, excepting in a few narrow ‘ 
and inconsiderable spots, the inalienable right of free- 
dom in religion, and liberty to worship God according 
to the dictates of conscience, is not recognized or 
known ;—nay, that the claim of any such liberty is de- 
nounced and spurned at, and its advocates punished, M 
not only by a denial of the right itself, but by the de- 
privation of all human rights whatever ;—all these facis, 
deeply as they affect human happiness, greatly as they 
derogate from human dignity, present no living picture 
of Europe, as it now exists. All this is negation only ; 
it leaves wholly untouched the side of positive, bound- 
less suffering and wrong. In the Europe of the nine- 
teenth century, the incomputable wealth that flows from 
the bounty of heaven, during the revolving seasons of 
the year, and is elaborated from the earth by the cease- 
less toil of millions of men;—that wealth which is 
wrought out by human labor and ingenuity, in conjunc- 
tion with the great agencies of nature—fire, water, wind 
and steam—and whose aggregates are amply sufficient 
to give comfort and competency to every human being, 
and the joys of home and the sacred influences of the 
domestic circle to every family—that wealth, by force 
of unjust laws and institutions, is filched from the pro- 
ducer, and gathered into vast masses, to give power, $ 
and luxury, and aggrandizement to afew. Of produc- ‘ 
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tion there is no end; of distribution, there is no begin- 


ning. Nine hundred and ninety-nine children of the 
same common Father, suffer from destitution, that the 
thousandth may revel in superfluities. A thousand cot- 
tages shrink into meanness and want, to swell the di- 
mensions of a single palace. The tables of a thousand 
families of the industrious poor waste away into drought 
and barrenness, that one board may be laden with sur- 
feits. As yet, the great truth has scarcely dawned upon 
the mind of theorist or speculator —that the political 
application of doing as we would be done by, is to give 
to every man entire equality before the law, and then to 
leave his fortunes and his success to depend upon his 
own exertions. 

** That there must be governors or rulers where there 
are communities of men, is so self-evident a truth, that 
it is denied only by the insane. Yetunder this pretext, 
a few individuals or families have usurped and maintain 
dominion over almost two hundred millions of men. 
That a nation must possess the means of defending it- 
self against aggressors, or submit to be vanquished, de- 
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spoiled and enslaved, has been equally obvious. Yet 
under pretence of deing this, naval and military arma- 
ments are kept up, at incalculable expense, and men are 
converted into the soulless machinery of war, far more 
te uphold thrones, and to subjugate all independence of 
thought and action at home, than to repel assaults from 
abroad. Religion is the first necessity of the soul ; but 
because every human being, though he were heir to ail 
the glories and profusions of the universe, must still be 
a wanderer and an outcast, until he can find a Supreme 
Father and God, in whom te confide,—because of this 
instinctive outreaching of the soul towards some Al- 
mighty power,—crafty and cruel men have come in, 
and have set up idols and false gods for its worship ; 
and then, claiming to be the favorites and ministers of 
Omnipotence, have dispensed the awful retributions of 
eternity against all questioners of the authority, and 
brandished every weapon in the armory of heaven, not 
merely for the slightest offences against themselves, but 
for the noblest deeds of duty towards God, and of bene- 
volence towards men. Hence, throughout wide regions 
of country, man is no longer man. Formed in the im- 
age of his Maker, the last vestiges of that image are 
nearly obliterated. He no longer breathes that breath 
of independence and conscious life that first animated 
his frame, and made him a living soul. The heavenly 
spark of intelligence is trodden out from his bosom. In 
some countries which I have visited, there are whole 
classes of men and women, whose organization is chang- 
ing, whose whole form, features, countenance, expres- 
sion, are so debased and brutified by want and fear and 
ignorance and superstition, that the naturalist would al- 
most doubt where, among living races of animals, to 
class them. Under governments where superstition and 
ignorance have borne most sway, the altered aspect of 
humanity is assimilating to that of the brute ; but where 
resistless power has been trampling, for centuries, up- 
on a sterner nature and a stronger will, the likeness of 
the once human face is approximating to that ofa fiend. 
In certain districts of large cities,—those of London, 
Manchester, Glasgow, for instance,—such are the in- 
fluences that surround children from the day they are 
brought into the world, and such the fatal education of 
circumstances and example to which they are subjected, 
that we may say they are born in order to be imprison- 
ed, transported, or hung, with as exact and literal truth 
as we can say that corn is grown to be eaten. 

«Not in a single generation could either the cruelties 
of the oppressor, or the sufferings of his victim, have 
effected these physical and mental transformations, It 
has taken ages and centuries of wrongs to bend the body 
into abjectness, to dwarf the stature, to extinguish the 
light of the eye, and to incorporate into body and soul 
the air and movements of a slave. And the weight and 
fullness of the curse is this, that it will require other 
ages and centuries to efface these brands of degradation, 
—to re-edify the frame, to re-kindle in the eye the 
quenched beam of intelligence, to restore height and 
amplitude to the shrunken brow, and to reduce the 
overgrown propensities of the animal nature within a 
manageable compass. Not only is a new spirit to be 
created, but a new physical apparatus through which it 
can work. This is the worst,—the scorpion sting, in 
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the lash of despotism. There is a moral and a physical 
entailment, as well as a civil. Posterity is cursed in 
the debasement inflicted upon its ancestors. In many 
parts of Europe, the laws both of the material and of 
the moral nature have been so long outraged, that nei- 
ther the third nor the fourth generation will outlive the 
iniquities done to their fathers. 

** Again, the population of a country must be so divi- 
ded into the extremes of high and low, and each of these 
extremes may have diverged so widely from a medium, 
or standard of nature, that there are none, or but a very 
small intermediate body, or middle class of men, left in 
the nation. The high, from luxury and its enervations, 
will have but small families, and will be able to rear 
but few of the children that are born to them. The in- 
termediate class, whom affluence has not corrupted nor 
ignorance blinded to the perception of consequences, 
will be too few in number, and too cautious about con- 
iracting those matrimonial alliances which they can not 
reputably and comfortably sustain, to contribute largely 
to the continuation of the species. But the low, the 
abandoned, the heedless, those whom no foresight, or 
apprehension of consequences, can restrain,—these, 
obedient to appetite and passion, will be the fathers and 
mothers of the next generation. And no truth can be 
more certain than this ;—that after the poor, the ignor- 
ant, the vicious, have fallen below a certain point of de- 
gradation, they become an increasing fund of pauperism 
and vice,—a pauper engendering hive, a vital, self-en- 
larging, reproductive mass of ignorance andcrime. And 
thus, from parent to child, the race may go on, degen- 
erating in body and soul, and casting off, one after ano- 
ther, the lineaments and properties of humanity, until 
the human fades away and is lost in the brutal, or de- 
moniac nature. While the vicious have pecuniary 
means, they have a choice of vices in which they can 
indulge ; but though stripped of means to the last farth- 
ing, their ability to be vicious, and all the fatal conse- 
quences to society of that viciousness, still remain. Nay, 
it is then that their vices become most virulent and fa- 
tal. However houseless or homeless, however diseased 
or beggarly a wretch who is governed only by his in- 
stincts may be, marriage is still open to him: or, so far 
as the condition and character of the next generation 
are concerned, the same consequences may happen with- 
out marriage. This also the statesman and themoralist 
should heed, that however adverse to the welfare of hu- 
man society may be the circumstances under which a 
foredoomed class of children are born, yet the doctrine 
of the sanctity of human life protects their existence. 
Public hospitals, private charities, step in and rescue 
them from the hand of death. Hence they swarm into 
life by myriads, and crowd upwards into the ranks of 
society. But in society, there are no vacant places to 
receive them, nor unclaimed bread for their sustenance. 
Though uninstructed in the arts of industry, though 
wholly untaught in the restraints and the obligations of 
duty, still the great primal law of self-preservation 
works in their blood as vigorously as in the blood of 
kings. It urges them on to procure the means of gra- 
tification ; but, having no resources in labor or in fru- 
gality, they betake themselves to fraud, violence, in- 
cendiarism, and the destruction of human life, as natu- 
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turally as an honest man engages in an honest employ- 
ment. Such, literally, is the present condition of large 
portions of the human race in some countries of Eu- 
rope. In wide rural districtsin moral jungles, hidden 
from public view within the recesses of great cities, 
those who are next to be born, and to come upon the 
stage of action, will come, fifty to one, from the lowest 

order of people—lowest in intellect and morals, and in 
the qualities of prudence, foresight, judgment, tempe- 
rance ; lowest in health and vigor, and in all the ele- 
ments of a good mental and physical organization ;— 
strong only in the fierce strength of the animal nature, 
and in the absence of all reason and conscience to re- 
strain its ferocity. Of such stock and lineage must the 
next generation be. In the meantime, while these ca- 
lamities are developing and maturing, a few individuals, 
some of whom have a deep stake in society, others, 
moved by nobler considerations of benevolence and re- 
ligion—are striving to discover ox devise the means for 


warding off these impending dangers. Some look for 


the household is to be expelled from the paternal man- 
sion by the terrors of starvation. There are still others 
who think that the redundant population should be re- 
duced to the existing means of subsistence ; and they 
hint darkly at pestilence and famine, as agents for 
sweeping away the surplus poor,—as famished sailors 
upon a wreck hint darkly at the casting oflots. Small- 
er in numbers than any of the preceding, is that class 
who see-and know, that, while the prolific causes of 
these evils are suffered to exist, all the above schemes, 
though executed to their fullest extent, can only be 
palliatives of the pain, and not remedies for the disease; 
—who see and know, how fallacious and nugatory all 
such measures must be towards the re-creation of na- 
tional character, towards the laying anew of the social 
foundations of strength and purity. Theysee and know 
that no external appliances can restore soundness to a 
fabric, where the dry-rot of corruption has penetrated 
to the innermost fibres of its structure. The only rem- 
edy,—this side of miracles,—which presents itself to 
the clear vision of this class, is in a laborious process of 
renovation, in the thorough physical, mental, spiritual 
culture of the rising generation, reaching to its depths, 
extending to its circumference, sustained by the power 
and resources of the government, and carried forward 
irrespective of party and of denomination. Buta com- 
bination of vested interests has hitherto cut off this re- 
source, and hence they stand, appalled and aghast, like 
one who finds too late that he is in the path of the de- 
scending avalanche. Under circumstances so adverse to 
the well-being of large portions of the race, the best that 
even hope dares to whisper, is, that in the course of long 
periods yet to come, the degraded progeny of a degraded 
parentage may at length be reclaimed, may be uplifted 
to the level whence their fearful descent began. But if 
this restoration is ever effected, it can only be by such 
almost superhuman exertions as will overcome the mo- 
mentum they have acquired in the fall, and by vast ex- 
¢ penditures and sacrifices corresponding to the derelic- 
¢ tions of former times. 


relief in a change of administration, and in the change 
of policy it will insure. With others, compulsory emi- 
gration is a remedy,—a remedy by which a portion of 
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‘* It was from acondition of society like this—or from 
one where principles and agencies were at work tend- 
ing to produce a condition of society like this—that our 
ancestors fled. They came here, as toa newly-formed 
world. In many respects, the colonization of New- 
England was like a new creation of the race. History 
cannot deny that the founders of that colony had faults. 
Indeed, the most incredible fact, that, as soon as they 
escaped from persecution, they became _ persecutors 
themselves ;—that, while the wounds were still unheal- 
ed which the iron fetters of oppression had made in 
their souls, they began to forge fetters for the souls of 
others,—this fact would seem mysterious and inexplica- 
ble, did we not see in it so vivid an illustration of the 
established order of nature and Providence, signalizing 
to the world the power of a vicious education over vir- 
tuous men ;—exemplifying the effect of tyrannical in- 
stitutions upon human character, by an instance so con- 
spicuous and flagrant, that it should be remembered to 
the end of time, and should forever supersede the ne- 
cessity of another warning. But, on the other hand, 
history must concede to the founders of this colony the 
possession of exalted, far-shining, immortal virtues. 
Not the least among the blessings which they brought, 
were health and a robustness of constitution, that no 
luxury had ever enervated, or vicious indulgencies ever 
corrupted. In all that company, there was not a drop 
of blood which had been tainted by vice, nor an act 
of life that had been stained by crime. Arriving 
here at a period when winter had converted the land 
into one broad desert, the inclemency of the season and 
the extremity of their toils, swept away all the less 
healthful and vigorous; and left not man or woman, 
save those whose hardy and powerful frames, the perils 
of the ocean, and the wintry rigors of the clime, and the 
privations of a houseless and provisionless coast, had 
assailed in vain. In physical energy and hardihood, 
such were the progenitors of New-England. It was 
said above, that this settlement of our country resem- 
bled, in some respects, the creation anew of the race ; 
but had Adam and Eve been created under circumstan- 
ces so adverse to life, we cannot suppose they would 
have survived the day on which they were animated. 
Yet these men and women were the first parents, the 
Adam and Eve of our Republic. Mighty as were their 
bodies, their spirits were mightier still. Some of the 
former did yield to privation, and peril, and disease ; 
but in that whole company, not a heart ever relented. 
Staunch, undaunted, invincible, they held fast to what 
they believed to be the dictates of conscience and the 
oracles of God; and in the great moral epic which cele- 
brates the story of their trials and their triumphs, the 
word ‘ apostate” is nowhere written. . 

‘** This transference of the fortunes of our race from 
the Old to the New World, was a gain to humanity of 
at least a thousand years :—I mean, if all the great and 
good men of Europe, from the 22d of December, 1620, 
had united their energies to ameliorate the condition of 
the human family, and had encountered no hostility, 
either from civil or religious” despotism, it would have 
taken ten centuries to bring the institutions ai.d the po- 
pulation of Europe to a point where the great experi- 
ment of improving the condition of the race, by means 
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of intellectual, moral and religious culture, could be as 
favorably commenced, as it was commenced on the day 
when the Pilgrims first set their foot wpon the rock of 
Plymouth. What mighty obstructions and hindrances 
to human progress did they leave behind them? What 
dynasties of powerful men, and the more firmly seated 
dynasties of false opinions! But in the world to which 
they came, there were no classes upheld by law in feu- 
dal privilege and prerogative. There were no laws of 
hereditary descent upholding one class in opulence and 
power, irrespective of merit or vigor; and degrading 
other classes to perpetual indigence and servility, with- 
out demerit or imbecility. Here was no cramped ter- 
itory whose resources were insufficient to furnish a 
healthful competence to all; nor any crowded popula- 
tion, struggling so earnestly to supply their cravings 
for daily necessities, that all the nobler wants of the 
soul were silenced by the clamor of the appetites. No 
predatory barons had conquered the whole land, and 
monopolized it, and, by a course of legislation as in- 
iquitous as the original robbery itself, had predestined 
its descent in the line of particular families, through 
all coming time, so that not one in hundreds of all who 
should be born into the State, could own a rood of 
ground, which he might till for subsistence while liv- 
ing, or beneath which he could have a right of burial 
when dead. * 


“3 


‘* Our Pilgrim Fathers also possessed intelligence,— 
not merely common learning, and information on com- 
mon affairs,—but most of them were men of accom- 
plished education, conversant with the world’s history, 
profoundly thoughtful, and as well qualified as any 
equally numerous community that had ever existed, to 
discuss the deepest questions of state or church, of time 
or eternity. Hence we are not the descendants of an 
ignorant horde, or pauper colony, driven out from the 
parent colony in quest of food, and leaving all metro- 
politan art, intelligence and refinement behind them. 
Besides, almost co-eval with the settlement of the co- 
lony, they founded a college, and established Common 
Schools. In the first clearings of the forest, by the 
2 side of the first dwellings which they erected for a 
shelter, they built the schoolhouse ; and of the produce 
of the first crops planted for their precarious subsistence 
they apportioned a share for the maintenance of teach- 
ers anu. professors. This they did, that the altar-lights 
of knowledge and piety which they had here kindled, 
might never go out. This they did, hoping that each 
generation would feed the flame to illumine the path of 
its successors—a flame which should not be suffered to 
expire, but should shine on forever to enlighten and glad- 
den every soul thatshould here be called into existence. 

**T repeat, that the transference of the fortunes of 
the race to the New World, under such auspices, was 
a gain to humanity of at least one thousand years. By 
that removal, we were at once placed at a distance of 
three thousand miles from any spot where the Inquisi- 
tion had ever tortured, or the fagot of persecution had 
ever blazed. By that removal, the chains of feudalism 
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‘ *The population of England is 16,000,000. The number of 
2 landholders in fee, is estimated by the Radicals at 30,000, and by 
2 the Tories at 36,000. A mean of 33,000 would give one landown- 
¢ er to 484 non-landowners. 





were shaken off. The false principle of artificial or- 
ders and casts in society, was annulled. The monopo- 
lies of chartered companies and guilds were abolished. 
Proscriptions, by men who knew but one thing, of all 
knowledge they did not themselves possess, no longer 
bound the free soul in its quest of counsel. Rapacious 
hordes of vicious and impoverished classes no longer 
prowled through society, plundering its wealth and 
jeoparding the life of its members. There were no 
besotted races, occupying the vanishing point of hu- 
manity, to be reclaimed. A ‘free, unbounded career 
for the development of the faculties, and the pursuit of 
knowledge and happiness, was opened for all. Ample 
and open as was the territory around them, their spirit- 
ual domain was more ample and open still. On the 
earth there was no arbitrary power to forbid the estab- 
lishment of righteous and humane institutions and 
laws; and, as they looked upward, the air was not 
filled with demon-shapes of superstition and fear, in- 
terdicting their access to heaven. Opportunity was 
given to discard whatever old errors should remain, and 
to adopt whatever new truths either the course of na- 
ture or the providence of God might reveal. Whatever 
of degeneracy was to come upon themselves or upon 
their descendants in later times, was to come—not from 
hereditary transmission, not from nature or necessity,— 
but from the culpable dereliction or allowance of them- 
selves or their posterity. 

** Surely, never were the circumstances of a nation’s 
birth so propitious to all that is pure in motive, and 
great in achievement, and redundant in the means of 
universal happiness. Never before was a land so con- 
secrated to knowledge and virtue. Never were children 
and children’s children so dedicated to God and to hu- 
manity, as, in those forest-solitudes,—that temple of 
the wide earth and the o’er-arched heavens, girt round 
with the terrors of ocean and wilderness, afar from the 
pomp of cathedral and court, in the presence only of 
the conscious spirits of the creatures who made, and of 
the Creator who accepted their vows,—we, their de- 
scendants, were devoted to the cause of human freedom, 
to duty, to justice, to charity, to intelligence, to reli- 
gion, by those holy men. 

‘* It is in no boastful or vain-glorious spirit that I refer 
to this heroic period of our country’s history. It is in 
no invidious mood that I contrast the leading features of 
our civil polity and social conditior, with those of the 
trans-atlantic nations of Christendom. Rather must I 
confess thai the contemplation of these historic events, 
brings more huiniliation than pride. It demands of us 
whether we have retained our vantage-ground of a thou- 
sand years. It forces upon the conscience the solemn 
question, whether we have been faithful to duty. Stew- 
ards of a more precious treasure than was ever before 
committed to mortal hands, are we prepared to exhibit 
our lives and our history as the record of our steward- 
ship? On the contrary, do we not rather cling to the 
trust, and vaunt the confidence wherewith we have been 
honored, without inquiring whether the value of the 
deposit is not daily diminishing in our hands? Sub- 
tract the superiority which under our more propitious ; 
circumstances, we ought to possess, and how much will 
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us to say, that we are ¢xempt from the wretchedness of 
the masses, and from the corruptions of courts, of oth- 
er lands. With our institutions and resources, these 
should have been incommunicable evils,—evils which 
it would have been alike unmeritorious to avoid, and 
unpardonable to permit. It is no justification for us, to 
adduce the vast, the unexampled increase of our popu- 
lation. The question is not, how many millions we 
have, but what are their character, conduct, and attri- 
butes. We can claim neither reward nor approval for 
the exuberance of our natural resources, or the magni- 
ficence of our civil power. The true mquiry is, in what 
manner that power has been used,—how have those re- 
sources been expended ? they were convertible into uni- 
versal elevation and happiness,—have they been so con- 
verted? Neither a righteous posterity nor a righteous 
Heaven will adjudicate upon our innocence or guilt, on 
the same principles or according to the same standards, 
as those by which other nations shall be judged. A 
necessity for defence convicts us of delinquency ;—for, 
had our deeds corresponded with our privileges, had 
duty equalled opportunity, we should have stood as a 
shining mark and exemplar before the world,—visible 
as an inscription written in stars upon the blue arch of 
the firmament. The question is not, whether we have 
ruled others, but whether we have ruled ourselves. 
The accusations which we must answer before the 1m- 
partial tribunals of earth and heaven, are such as 
these : — Have we, by self-denial, by abstinence from 
pernicious luxuries, by beneficent labor, by obedience 
to the physical and organic laws of our nature, retained 
that measure of health and longevity to which, but for 
our own acts of disinherison, we had been rightful 
heirs? Where temptations are few, vice should be so 
rare as to become monstrous; where art and nature la- 
vish wealth, a pauper should be a prodigy ;—but have 
, we prevented the growth of vice and pauperism amongst 
us, by seeking out every abandoned child within our 
borders, as the good shepherd seeks after the lambs lost 
from his flock, and by training all to habits of indus- 
try, frugality, temperance and an exemplary life? Have 
we remembered that, if every citizen has a right to 
vote when he becomes a man, then the right of every 
child to that degree of knowledge which should qualify 
him to vote, isa thousand times as strong? Have the 
more fortunate classes amongst us,—the men of 
greater wealth, of superior knowledge, of mere com- 
manding influence, —have they periodically arrested 
their own onward march of improvement, and sounded 
the trumpet, and sent out guides and succors to bring 
up the rear of society? Wave we insulated ourselves, 
as by a wall of fire, from the corruptions and follies 
engendered in European courts, and practised only by 
those who abhor the name of Republic? Have we 
caused the light of our institutions to shine before the 
world, that the advocates of liberty in all parts of the 
earth can boldly point to our frame of government, as 
the model of those which are yet to bless mankind? 
Can we answer these questions as the myriad sufferers 
under oppression in other lands, would have us answer 
them? If not, then we have not done to others as we 
we. would that others, were circumstances reversed, 
should do unto us. 
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‘tentation and pride, but as means to be converted by 


“In the mines of Siberia, at Olmutz, at Spielberg— 
in all the dungeons of the Old World, where the strong 
champions of freedom are pining in captivity beneath 
the remorseless power of the tyrant,—the morning sun 
does not send a glimmering ray into their cells, nor does 
night draw a thicker veil of darkness between them and 
the world, but the lone prisoner lifts his iron-laden 
arms to heaven in prayer, that we, the depositaries of 
freedom and of human hopes, may be faithful to our 
sacred trust ;—while, on the other hand, the pensioned 
advocates of despotism stand, with listening ear, to 
catch the first sound of lawless violence that is wafted 
from our shores, to note the first breach of faith or act 
of perfidy amongst us, and to convert them into argu- 
ments against liberty and the rights of man. There is 
not a shout sent up by an insane mob, on this side of 
the Atlantic, but it is echoed by a thousand presses and 
by ten thousand tongues, along every mountain and 
valley on the other. There is not a conflagration kind- 
ted here by the ruthless hand of violence, but its flame 
glares over all Europe, from horizon to zenith. On 
each occurrence of a flagitious scene, whether it be an 
act of turbulence and devastation, or a deed of perfidy 
or breach of faith, monarchs point them out as fruits of 
the growth and omens of the fate of Republics, and 
claim for themselves and their heirs a further extension 
of the lease of despotism. 

‘** The experience of the ages that are past, the hopes 
of the ages that are yet to come, unite their voices in 
an appeal to us—they implore us to think more of the 
character of our people than of its numbers; to look 
upon our vast natural resources, not as tempters to os- 


the refining alchemy of education into mental and spi- 
ritual treasures; they supplicate us to seek for what- 
ever complacency or self-satisicction we are disposed to 
indulge, not in the extent of our territory, or in the 
products of our soil, but in the expansion and perpe- 
tuation of the means of human happiness ; they bescech 
us to exchange the luxuries of sense for the joys of 
charity, and thus give to the world the example of a 
nation, whose wisdom increases with its prosperity, and 
whose virtues are equal to its power. For these ends, 
they enjoin upon us a more earnest, a more universal, 
a more religious devotion of our exertions and rescurces, 
to the culture of the youthful mind and heart of the 
nation. ‘Their gathered voices assert the eternal truth, 
that, In a Repusuic, IGNorRANCE 1s A CRIME; AND 
THAT PRIVATE IMMORALITY IS NOT LESS AN OPPRO- 
BRIUM TO THE STATE THAN IT Is GUILT IN THE 
PERPETRATOR.” 
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George Washington was a man of sense—and his 
opinions on any subject, are deserving of respect. He 
said ‘‘ the foolish and wicked practice of profane curs- 
ing and swearing, is so mean and low, that every per- 
son of sense and character detests and despises it.” 





Fontenelle, being asked one day what difference there 
was between a clock and a woman, instantly replied, 
‘a clock serves to make us count hours, and a woman 
to make us forget them.” 





At no time of life should a man give up the thoughts 
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of enjoying the society of women. 
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There is an inexpressible pathos and beauty in the 
following stanzas, from a late number of Hood’s Maga- 
zine; and we are confident our readers will thank us for 
transferring it to our columps : 

The Bridge of Sighs. 


“ Drowned! Drowned ! !”—HAaMLET. 








One more Unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashion’d so tenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 


Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements ; 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing ; 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing. 


Touch her not scornfully ; 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly ; 

Noi of the stains of her, 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 


Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny ; 
Rash and undutiful ; 
Past_all dishonor, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 


Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve’s family— 

Wipe those poor lips of hers, 
Oozing so clammily. 


Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses ; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home ? 


Who was her father? 
Who was her mother ? 
Had she a sister ? 

Had she a brother ? 

Or was there ? dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other? 


Alas! for the rarity 

Of christian charity 
Under the sun! 

Oh! it was pitiful! 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none. 


Sisterly, brotherly, 
Faiherly, motherly, 
Feeling had changed ; 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence ; 


Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 


Where the lamps quiver 

So far in the river, 

With many a light 

From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 


The bleak wind of March 

Made her tremble and shi- 
ver, 

But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river ; 

Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death’s mystery 

Swift to be hurl’d— 

Any where, any where, 

Out of the world! 


In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran— 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it—think of it, 
Dissolute Man! 

Lave in it, drink of it 
Then, if you can ! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 


Ere her limbs frigidly 


' $tiffen too rigidly, 


Decently—kindly — 
Smooth and compose them ; 
And her eyes, close them, 
Staring so blindly ! 


Dreadfully staring 
Through muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity. 


Perishing gloomily, 
Spurred by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity, 

Into her rest.— 

Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast ! 


Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behaviour, 

And leaving, with meekness, 
Her sins to her Saviour! 





Clergymen.—The mistakes of a clergyman are unlike 

the error of a pocket watch, which affects only an in- 

ividual, but when aclergyman errs, it is like the town 
clock going wrong—it misleads a multitude. 
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f- The Annual Exhibition of the ‘* Albany Select 
Family School,” of Mr. L. S. Parsons and Miss Eliza- 
beth Parsons, No. 64 Broadway, was celebrated on 
Friday the 26th July; which was honored by the atten- 
dance of a large party of our most respectable citizens, 
the parents and friends of the pupils. The exhibition 
afforded gratifying evidence of the high standing and 
success of this very respectable and prosperous institu- 
tion, for the present ; and of most encouraging pros- 
pect of benefit and advaatage, for the future. | 


During the forenoon, classes were examined in Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic, Chemistry, Botany, History, Tech- 
nology and Rhetoric, and in the French and Latin lan- 
guages ; and the evening was devoted to the reading of 
compositions in poetry and prose, in French and Eng- 
lish, music, and the distribution of premiums, as re- 
wards of merit. 

The principle on which these premiums are awarded 
is based on the records, faithfully kept, of marks for 
proficiency in scholarship, regularity and punctuality of 
attendance, and good conduct; and the pupil having the 
greatest number of these marks in each quarter, is enti- 
tled to a premium at the close of the academical year ; 
but in order to admit of a more general extension of 
reward, it is provided by the regulations of the school 
that no pupil shall receive more than one premium 
during the year. 

The scholastic year is divided into four terms, com- 
mencing respectively on the 6th May, 1st September, 
23d November, and 15th February. 


The following very beautiful essay on IMAGINATION, 
which was read as the valedictory on this occasion, is 
the production of a young lady, who, at this time, re- 
ceived the premium for pre-eminence during the first 
quarier of the year — the gold medal, as a testimonial 
of the faithful discharge of her duties, on closing her 
studies at the Institution; who, as publicly stated by 
Mr. Parsons, had received honorable distinction, by 
premiums awarded, on every annual exhibition of the 
Institution since the commencement of her scholarship ; 
and to wiem, had the rules and regulations of the 
school allowed, on account of her supremacy in marks, 
many other premiums might have justly been awarded. 


Imagination. 





Imagination has been defined to be the will acting on 
the materials of the memory—a mental power of exten- 
sive influence, capable: of producing beneficial and 
pleasurable results, and generally depicting the grand, 
the lofty and the remote; the sublime, the wonderful, 
the fair. 

I love to expatiate, in imagination, on the glorious 
destiny of my dear, native land; and, on this auspicious 
occasion, will humbly endeavor to trace a fancy sketch 
of the condition of our beloved country, as it is to bea 
hundred years hence. 

Extending from the dreary and ice-bound coasts of 
Labrador to the sunny shores of the ever-heaving and 
mighty Pacific; embracing within its limits seventy 
degrees of longitude, and peopled with two hundred 
and fifty millions of civilized, free and happy citizens 
of many sovereign States, composing one vast confede- 
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rated Republic, all united together in social harmony ¢ 
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and peace, by the golden chain of christian love and 
constitutional liberty. What a glorious spectacle illu- 
mines and dazzles the mental vision, and fires the ima- 
gination of the American patriot, historian, and poet! 

Her thousand hills covered with verdure and crowned 
with umbrageous and venerable forests, the monarchs 
of whose silent domains had exalted their lofty and 
hoary heads towards the skies, long before the philo- 
sophic and adventurous mariner of Genoa had even 
dreamed of the existence of a New World; her nume- 
rous smiling and contented vallies, where the teeming 
soil yields its richest growth, fraught with beauty and 
abundance, and redolent with the fragrance of the 
sweet herbage and odoriferous plants ; her noble rivers 
crowded with steamboats, and their banks adorned by 
the villas and mansions of her favored, happy and peace- 
ful inhabitants; her magnificent lakes — those inland 
seas, so pellucid, so capacious, and almost illimitable— 
covered with the white flowing canvass of myriads of 
floating vessels, and freighted with the rich produce of 
her fertile soil and the prolific booty of her living wa- 
ters; her diversified and salubrious climate, causing the 
wilderness to blossom as the rose ; while the busy hum 
of industry pervades all her borders, and man is bound 
to man by the endearing and permanent relations of 
mutual dependence and support, and by the tender and 
indissoluble ties of brotherly affection and good will; 
her civil and religious institutions, so pure, so liberaliz- 
ed, so divine ; her sons and daughters so noble and pre- 
eminent in mind, in person so stately, beautiful and 
fair. Is not this a terrestrial paradise? Is not our 
country the paragon of the world? 

Behold yonder beautiful and romantic eminence, o’er 
whose crest the gorgeous orb of day pours the effulgence 
of his mild and golden light. Fancy prompts that there 
we may see the shadowy outline of a sacred temple, 
vast and lofty, dedicated to religion, peace and vitue, 
whose portals are thrown open, and a countless throng 
of worshippers advance, with benign aspect and joyous 
hearts, chanting hymns of praise, to offer oblations of 
deep and solemn gratitude to God for all his mercies and 
loving kindness; while thousands and tens of thousands 
of gay and happy youth disport in innocency and joy 
amid scenes of unequalled luxuriance and beauty—it is 
cur Wation’s birthday! Hark! the glad song reverbe- 
rating o’er hill and dale—* Alleluia! the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth!” And lo! again, as with one 
enthusiastic acclaim, the glorious pzan ascends to hea- 
ven—* All men are born free and equal.” The solemn 
fiat has gone forth, to be established forever; the Truth 
has been recorded never to be erased, and the black, 
degrading and inhuman curse and stain of Slavery are 
extinct! Henceforth America indeed is free ! 

The power of Steam—annihilating time and space, 
and facilitating social, civil, religious and literary in- 
tercommunion ; the influence of the Press, diffusing 
knowledge and inculcating the practice of virtue, dis- 
pelling prejudice, expanding intellectual energy and 
apprehension, and softening and liberalizing the human 
heart; the meek and subduing spirit of Christianity, 
harmonizing, purifying and exalting all; co-operate to- 
gether in triumphant accord to advance my own, my 
dear native land, to the enviable supremacy of human 
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happiness and human grandeur. Such America is to 
be a hundred years hence ! 

And yet another scene opens to my view, a scene of 
the Present and the Future; less august than the for- 
mer, but to me more tender and endearing; fraught with 
reminiscences most sweet and anticipations most joyous, 
and full of hope; a scene consecrated at once to friend- 
ship and to love. 


While I glance for a moment at the fair and well- 
known features of my cherished and beloved compa- 
nions here assembled, perhaps never on earth al/ to meet 
again, my glowing and expanding soul swells with emo- 
tion, and my hosom heaves with a mingled sensation of 
sorrow and of transport, while I take a last, long and 
lingering look of mere material objects, endeared to me 
by the force of habit, and many, many, tender and 
soothing associations; and bid adieu, in accents of heart- 
felt gratitude, love and regard, to my honored, faithful 
and respected instructors; my imagination kindles, and 
yielding to its animating and buoyant impulse, I fore- 
see and predict the happy destiny, the long years of 
bliss, the consummation of hope, the fruition of desire, 
and the ultimate reward which awaits us all. 


Although in the course of events, under Providence, 
different combinations of circumstances may shape for 
us different conditions and degrees of temporal exist- 
ence—-some the city, some the country may affect ; some 
may be grave, and some may be gay ; some may becom- 
paratively rich, and others may be poor ; some may be 
called away to distant lands, there to experience event- 
ful vicissitudes of fortune, while others remain at home 
in domestic tranquility and ease; yet the path of Duty 
and of Happiness is the same for us all; and the adorn- 
ing and imperishable characteristics of woman ever are 


— peace, purity, meekness, devotion, tenderness, and 
love. 


In Youth and in health we will cherish in our heart 
of hearts, the sweet remembrance of our early friend- 
ships and the happy days we have passed together; and 
when years roll on, although Age, with its cares, its 
feebleness and declining faculties, may deprive us of ‘ 
the capacity for vivid emotion, yet Memory, with its 
bland and hallowed influences, will embalm and conse- 


crate the past, and peace, hope and resignation close 
the scene, 
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Should any doubtingly be inclined to exclaim—* ’tis ‘ 
but fancy’s sketch,”—we can with confidence and tri- ? 
umph superadd the sublime declaration, this everlast- ‘ 
ing truth, in accents that cannot fail—** We know that 2 
our Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the lat- 5 
ter day upon the earth; who will render to every one $ 
according to his deeds; and to them, who by patient ? 
continuance in well doing, seek for glory, and honor, 6 
and immortality, he will give ETERNAL LIFE,” —“a ‘ 
M 

; 

4 


crown of glory that fadeth not away, eternal in the hea- 
vens.” 


M. T. 





Conduct.—Fools measure actions after they are done, 
by the event: wise men, beforehand, by the rules of 
reason and right. The former look to the end to judge ? 
of the act. Let me look to the act, and leave God with ‘ 

‘ 
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Science and the Arts, 


At meeting of the Royal Institution held June 7, Mr. 
Farady explained the recent improvements in the ma- 
nufacture of mirrors. The old method, with quicksil- 
ver backed with tin foil andthe surplus mercury pressed 
out with weights was first explained and exhibited. 
Then the new process was shown. The materials used 
are a solution of nitrate of silver, spirits of hartshorn, 
oil of cassia and oil of cloves. The latter appears to be 
the precipitant, for immediately when it is added to the 
mixture of the other ingredients, the pure silver is se- 
perated equally over the whole surface, with which it 
may be in contact, whatever the material, though on 
glass most readily. The effect of this coating of pure 
silver on the glass is very beautiful, it exhibits on the 
latter, the dark surface of the highly polished surface 
of the daguerreotype plate and renders it a most perfect 
reflecting body. There is no difficulty in the adhering 
of the metal to the glass. This process has been lately 
invented and patented by Mr. Drayton. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, July 11.—Mr. An- 
gus Croll read a paper ‘‘on the purifying of coal gas, 
and the application of the products thereby obtained to 
agricultural and other purposes.” The object of Mr. 
Croll’s purifying process is to separate the ammonia. 
This he effects by passing the gas through a solution of 
sulphuric acid, of the strength of two anda half pounds 
of it to one hundred gallons of water and by a continu- 
ous suppy of acid, so that the proper amount of free acid 
might always be kept in the vessel. The whole of the 
ammonia in the gas being thus abstracted, prevents the 
corrosive effect of this impurity on the fittings and me- 
ters through which it was transmitted and renders the 
gas capable of being used in dwelling houses, and also 
enables the gas companies to use dry lime, instead of 
wet lime purifiers, without producing any nuisance on 
the opening of the vessels, by which a considerable 
saving was effected, and while at the same time, sul- 
phate of ammonia of great purity is obtained and of 
such strength that the evaporation of one gallon, pro- 
duces eighty ounces of this valuable salt, instead of 
fourteen ounces, the quantity rendered under the for- 
mer process, Mr. Croll’s process has been introduced 
at the Chartered, the Imperial, and the Pheenix gas 
establishments, from which several tons were produced 
weekly, independent of the provincial gas companies. 

The author concluded his paper by showing the great 
advantage to agriculture by the application of this pro- 
duct to the land and also its extensive application in the 
arts and manufactures. He stated that various experi- 
ments upon an extensive scale had been tried with this 
manure with great success. One example will give an 
idea of its powers. One-half of a wheat field was ma- 
nured with sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 1} cwt. 
to the acre, and at the cost of £1 2s.; the other half 
with the ordinary manure. The latter produced only 
232 bushels of wheat, but the former 323 bushels. The 
author gives an extract from the Mark Lane Express 
from which it appeared that seeds of wheat steeped in 
sulphate of ammonia on the 5th of July, had on the 
10th of August tillered into nine, ten and eleven stems 
of nearly equal vigor, while seeds of the same samples, 
unprepared, sown at the same time and in the same soil, 








had not tillered into more than two, three or four stems. 
Another remarkable fact was stated at the meeting, viz, 
that seeds thus steeped, remained green during a dry 
season, when every other kind of vegetation became 
yellow and withered. 

Slate.—The slate at one of the quarries in Bangor, 
North Wales, is so compact that many articles for do- 
mestic purposes are manufactured from it. Chimney 
pieces, fittings up of dairies, candlesticks, and many oth- 
er articles are made from it, and the owner of one house 
there, where it was much employed, told a traveller jo- 
cularly, that they made every household thing of slate 
there, except bedcurtains. Thisarticle admits of a fine 
polish, and is pleasing in colcr. 

Fires !!—Mr. Bradwood, the great ‘‘ Chief Engineer” 
at fires in London, has recently given the results of his 
experience as to the best means of 1 endering large sup- 
plies of water available in cases of fire, and on the ap- 
plication of manual power to the working of fire en- 
gines. The results of a seriesof experiments were given, 
showing that the idea of extinguishing fires by jets from 
water-mains without ithe use of fire engines would not 
succeed; they also proved tie necessity of placing the 
plugs on the mains, and not onthe service pipes, where 
that could be done. The details were then given of the 
mode of obtaining water from pipes or mains, and the 
advantages or disadvantages, both of the plug and fire 
cock were fully entered into. The author then stated 
that the best mode of using manual power was by apply- 
ing the greatest aggregate of power to the lighest and 
smallest machine ; that the reciprocating motion was to 
be preferred to the rotary, and that of a fire engine with 
two seven inch cylinders, and eight inch stroke, weigh- 
ing 17} cwt. was the most advantageous size that couid 
be adopted. 

In the discussion that ensued, Mr. Simpson recom- 
mended the use of screw cocks instead of plug cocks, 
as the latter were apt to become set and to be injured, 
as well as having in general too contracted a water way. 
He also disapproved of the use of jets direct from the 
mains, stating them to be wasteful and not efficient, and 
that in almost every case, they had failed, except under 
very peculiar circumstances, 

Geology patronised by the United States Govern- 
ment.—The travels of Mr. Featherstonhaugh in the 
Southern and Western Siates have been republished in 
this country, and they have generally received the notice 
which they deserve. But it has not been stated, so far 
as I have observed, that ‘* Uncle Sam,” paid in the first 
instance for the flatteringaccount of our country. There 
is a work in existence, printed at Washington, in 1835, 
by order of the House of Representatives, with the fol- 
lowing title, ‘* Geological report of an examination made 
in 1834, of the elevated country between the Missouri 
and Red Rivers, by G. W. Featherstonhaugh, U. S. Ge- 
ologist,” which forms the basis of his ‘‘ Travels.” Mr. 
F. was at this time, anaturalized citizen, in the employ 
of our Government, and thus as its agent he went forth 
to “* spy the nakedness of the land.” 
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Will this fact ever be known in England? Wouldit 2 
have its due weight, should it become known? Will $ 


any American take the trouble of transmitting this in- 
formation? ‘We hope not. 
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Literary Notices. 


The Autobiography of Heinrich Stilling, late Aulic Counsellor of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, &c. §c. Translated from the Ger- 
man, by S. Jackson. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


We are indebted to the politeness of Mr. E. H. Ben- 
pER, Bookseller, No. 75 State-st., for 22 Opportunity 
of perusing this valuable work of one of Germany’s best 
and purest minds: and itis long since we €Xperienced a 
richer intellectual treat. A noble-hearted, brave-spi- 
rited, true scion of the great Teutonic branch is here 
vividly portrayed. Hear what the incomparable GorrHE 
in his own autobiography, says of him: 

‘“‘ Among the new-comers, there was one who Particularly in- 
terested me ; his name was Jung, and is the same Who was after- 
ward known under the appellation of Stilling- On becoming 
more intimately acquainted with him, he was found to possess a 
sound understanding, which, reposing upon the Mind, suffered 
itself to be governed by inclinations and passioDS 5 and from this 
very mind arose an enthusiasm for all that is good, right,and true, 
in the utmost possible purity : for his course of life had been very 
simple, and yet had abounded with events, and @ Manifold acti- 
vity. The element of his energy was an impregnable faith in 
God, and in ,an assistance immediately proceeding from Him, 
which obviously justified itself in an uninterrupted provision, 
and an infallible deliverance from every distress, 20d every evil. 
Jung had experienced numerous instances of this kind in his 
life, and they had recently been frequently repeated ; so that 
though he led a frugal life, yet it was without Care and with 
© the greatest cheerfulness ; and he applied himself most diligently 
to his studies, although he could not reckon UPON any certain 
subsistence from one quarter of a year to another. 
TO WRITE His Lire, and he promised to do so.” 

Aye! and well has he performed that promise, There 
is no more interesting work extant: n0 Work which 
better deserves to bein the hands of every right-minded 
man and every true woman; no work which we could 
more earnestly and safely recommend to every youth in 
> our land, upon which to model their principles and re- 
gulate their actions in the various emergencies, and 
amid the various trials of life, “From his youth up- 
ward,” says the Metropolitan, ‘* Heinrich Seems to have 
been marked by the hand of God, as one chosen to vin- 
dicate his ways, and to show how a true christian could 
bear up against all evils, pass unscathed through all the 
trials, and meet, with pious resignation all tribulations. 
It is abook for the serious and to make the thoughtless 
become so.” ‘It resembles,” says another London pe- 
riodical, the Monthly Repository, ‘those simple scenes 
in nature, the charm of which is sent home to the heart 
by the universal power of nature, and fixes itself there 
more firmly than can all the violence of torrent, pre- 
cipice andtempest. An indescribable interest pervades 
the volume.” ‘It is like a beautiful human counte- 
nance,” says another reviewer, “ formed to take the 
hearts of all beholders, but which yet no One ever be- 
came enamoured of from the truest and liveliest descrip- 
tion. The bookis altogether one of the most delightful 
we have ever read.” ‘Heinrich Stilling,’ says the 
Spectator, “‘ contains a complete picture of German life 
as exhibited among the better classes of the peasantry. 
It also presents us with a picture of a singular and pow- 
erful, if not a first rate mind, and with the struggles its 
owner underwent in the pursuit of learning.” <¢ Jung, 
or as he is more commonly called, Stilling,”? says the 
Christian Observer, ‘ was a truly devout Man, and un- 
wearied in his labors to stem the torrent Of vice and 
infidelity that broke in upon his native land.” 
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We have been induced to quote these expressions of the 
English and American press, in order that those of our 
readers who desire first to test the application of a work 
by competent critics at home and abroad, before ventur- 
ing upon its perusal, may be assured of its standard 
value in the markets of our great literary emporiums, 
But to those who have looked into its pages, no extra- 
neous commendation will be required. The Messrs. 
Harpers are entitled to the warmest thanks of the de- 
votees of German literature especially, and of the public 
generally, for bringing within the reach of all, this in- 
valuable work. 


A System of Geography for the Use of Schools: Ilustrated with 
more than fifty Geographic Maps, and numerous wood-cut en- 


gravings. By Sipney KE. Morse, A.M. New-York. Harper 
& Brothers. 


This is unquestionably one of the most valuable of 
the numerous recent contributions to the science of Ge- 
ography. The various maps, accurately drawn and beau- 
tifully colored, are arranged on the same page, or its op- 
posite, with the lucid and comprehensive description of 
the respective countries and the questions for the learn- 
er, enabling him to refer readily from one to the other. 
The general and comparative views at the end of the vo- 
lume are admirably fitted to exercise and strengthen the 
judgment of the pupil, as well as tostore his mind with 
valuable information of a practical nature. The low 
price at which the enterprising publishers are able to 
afford it (fifty cents only) will constitute a strong in- 
ducement for parents and teachers to purchase it. It 
may be found at the bookstore of E. H. Benner, 75 
State-st., and at Henry’s and Lirrur’s. 

The H Family: Tralinnan; Axel and Anna; and other 

Tales. By Freperixa Bremer. Translated by Mary Howirr. 
The Grandfather ; a Novel. By the late Miss Ev.en Pickerine. 

These publications, constituting Nos. 38 and 39 of 
the Harper Series of Select Novels, may also be found 
at Benprr’s. They are well worth perusal — particu- 


larly the latter—one of the very best and most interest- 
ing novels of the day. 





Beauty in woman is like the flowers in the spring, 
but virtue is like the stars of heaven. 





Self has two eyes which must be put out, viz.—Self- 
strength and self-righteousness, 





Theo:y and Practice.—The practices of good men 
are more subject to error than their speculations. I 
will then honor good examples, but will live by good 
precepts. 





ht In accordance with the wishes of alarge portion 
of our country subscribers, the NorTHERN Licut will 
hereafter be published on the first day of each month, 
and will consist of thirty-two pages, chiefly of original 
matter. This arrangement will, it is believed, best 
consult the interests and convenience, as well of sub- 
scribers as contributors’; And will,in addition, enable 
us to present a greater variety of literary and scien- 
tific articles. Prof. Hauu will in the next number 
commence a series of articles, accompanied with beau- 
tiful and graphic engravings, designed to illustrate 
the elementary principles and present advancement 
of Geological and Mineralogical science. 
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